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and that the book is especially well adapted for use in university in- 
struction. George Martin Duncan. 

La per sonne humaine. Par l'Abbe C. Piat, Agrege de phil- 
osophic, Docteur des Lettres, Professeur a l'Institut catholique de 
Paris. Paris, Felix Alcan. 1897. — pp. 404. 
The esteem in which this work is held is clearly manifest from the 
fact that at a recent meeting of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences it was awarded half the Penanrun prize. It treats of a moot 
question whose far-reaching conclusions are not the exclusive property 
of the philosopher; and the interest attaching to the subject has been 
intensified by the method of treatment. The author might well have 
taken for his maxim the words of Sir John Herschel : " The grand, 
and indeed only, character of truth is its capability of enduring the 
test of universal experience, and coming unchanged out of every pos- 
sible form of fair discussion;" for he tells us (p. 35): "The true 
method consists, not in destroying the work of ages but in perfecting 
it. It is impossible for those who have gone before us to have been 
deceived on all points. Their researches have discovered some of the 
granite of truth, and it is on this that we must build. Consequently, 
it is my intention to show that the formerly accepted definition of 
personality has not been entirely obliterated by the observations and 
delicate experiments of contemporaneous psychology. It may still be 
accommodated to the facts observed without any essential alteration. ' ' 
This is the key to the whole book. 

After contrasting the theories of substantial and of phenomenal per- 
sonality, he divides the work into three books, treating respectively of 
Perception, Reflection, and the Idea of Responsibility. As in this 
division, so also in the sequence of the chapters and of their various 
parts, the orderly development of the subject from the simple to the 
complex is clearly marked. The testimony of authors of the most 
opposite schools is drawn up in support of his thesis with a skill that 
is born of long and careful study. He insists on the validity of in- 
trospection, and maintains that individual perception is nothing but 
the self perceiving. He takes phenomenalists to task (p. 47) for pro- 
fessing to hold fast to experience, whereas they start from an abstrac- 
tion, the concept of phenomenon, and from this deduce their theory. 
The conclusion that the phenomena of consciousness are but different 
views of the same indivisible subject, is confirmed by man's invincible 
belief that he is responsible for his actions (p. 49), and by reflection 
on the nature of memory, the functions of which are inexplicable un- 
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less a permanent subject, joining the present with the past, be ad- 
mitted (p. 53). 

The first chapter is summed up in these words : " i. From the view- 
point of introspection, personality is not a coordination of conscious 
and sub-conscious phenomena, as Ribot contends. Its unity is not 
synthetic, but absolute. Doubtless, the different states constituting 
self have real mental relations, . . . and these different states en- 
velop a consciousness which is immanent in them. But it appears at 
times to be forgotten that this consciousness is the same for all [states] , 
and it supposes [therefore] a single subject. 2. From the view- point 
of introspection, our identity is neither the greater or less duration of 
a representative state once given ; nor the persistency of consciousness 
through the flux of phenomena under its vision, nor the remembrance 
of past events, events of a time that is now noumenal for our being: 
consciousness and memory reveal our identity, but do not create it. 
3. Identity of self consists in the duration of the same subject through- 
out the entire life [of the individual] . The explanation is to be sought 
behind representation, behind consciousness, behind memory, — in the 
permanence of the principle of action " (pp. 68-69). 

The two chapters on the ' Data of Science ' in reference to simulta- 
neous and successive 'double personality,' are full of interest. The 
author differs from Professor Ladd in his interpretation of these 
phenomena ; he argues with no little skill that' they are not instances 
of a ' sundering of consciousness, ' but rather of an ' extension of its 
sphere of representation.' Daily are impressions produced in us that 
have no immediate correlate in consciousness ; they await the action of 
an abnormal stimulus to be called into consciousness, where they then 
seem like the vesture of a new personality. Moreover, much of the 
confusion that has attended the discussion of this question is unneces- 
sary ; for empirical psychology "ends where the understanding begins ; 
it stops at the threshold of the abstract ; it is, then, not a matter of 
surprise that it is not successful in interpreting the abstract " (p. 151). 
The author's breadth of view is invigorating. Living forms are not 
absolutely invariable in kind, but possess a very great, although not an 
absolute, plasticity (p. 205). But " however much we multiply inter- 
mediary types, even if we one day prove incontestably a continuous 
gradation of living forms, to which naturalists incline more and more, 
this discovery will not have the looked-for result ; it will but indicate 
a common origin ; it will reveal nothing more than the fact that all 
have developed according to the same plan" (p. 177). This agrees 
with the statement of Professor Brooks in his "Lecture on Zoology 
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and the Philosophy of Evolution," recently delivered in Columbia Uni- 
versity (See Science, December 23, 1898). His extended investigation 
into the nature of 'Animal Intelligence,' results in the conclusion that 
there is nothing in the brute kind even analogous to man's power of 
reflective thought (p. 253). 

The chapter on ' Responsibility ' opens with the important admission 
that "the determinist theory is not entirely false; it contains a sub- 
strate of truth which we must recognize " (p. 310). This principle 
helps to guide us in our treatment of degenerates, whose inferior state 
is the product, on the subjective side, of a constantly increasing abuse 
of liberty, and, on the objective side, of penury or opulence, of exces- 
sive labor of mind or body, or of alcoholism. Science does not "de- 
stroy the psychological foundation of responsibility ; . . . but rather 
determines with increasing precision the limits within which responsi- 
bility varies, as also the manifold causes of its variation " (p. 364). 

While the general excellence of the work cannot be denied, certain 
passages are open to the charge of ambiguity. Parts of the conclu- 
sion are disappointing. The denunciation, if one may use so strong 
a term, of experimental psychology (pp. 397-398) is far too severe 
and too general; for, even according to the author's own testimony, it 
has given us definiteness of detail, and has helped us to acquire greater 
precision (pp. 323-324). Again, while in one sense it is true that 
there is a mental science that does not come from physics, and there is 
a fundamental psychology that does not come from physiology (p. 
399), it is also true that this fundamental psychology gets its principles 
by induction from the experience of the senses ; and such is the teach- 
ing of Scholastic Philosophy. It is then eminently reasonable to test 
the results of this mental science, this fundamental psychology, by the 
assumed results of scientific research. The author's real mind, how- 
ever, is better expressed in these words with which we are in entire 
accord : " The problem is not to destroy the past ; it is to add to it 
the present in the interest of the future ; it is to make a higher kind 
of synthesis, to give precision to the data of consciousness, to correct 
them if necessary, but not to suppress them. In the experimental 
sciences, the ' method of correction by successive approximations ' is 
employed. Our primary knowledge of bodies is only approximate ; 
later on it is perfected by the exact measurements of science. The 
microscope, for instance, does not alter the knowledge of bodies which 
we get through the sight, but it discloses their details with greater 
clearness. This is the method to be followed in philosophy " (p. 40 1 ) . 

Brother Chrysostom. 



